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Since 1968 the Annual Language Arts Conference has represented a 
portion of Meirphis State Uhiversity's service and interchange of neve 
ideas vdth educators throughout the Mid-South* This voluine. Decision 
Making: Imperative For Language Learning , reflects a continuation of 
interdisciplinary concern for the children and teachers within the 
region. 

As in the past, nultiple enphases are evident throughout the 
conference. The ultinate goal of the teaching of language skills is 
to guide in the development of thoughtful listening, effective speaking, 
critical reading, and expressive writing • 
/ It is with sincere concern and a demonstrated pride that we 

continue our efforts to expand and ijiprove our understanding and 
expertise in the area of language development. Toward this end, 
another conference has passed and a step taken toward this goal. 



Robert L. Saunders, Dean 
College of Education^ 
Menphis State IMiversity 
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INTPDDUCriON 

As was true in preceding conferences, imltiple en^^hases were 
apparent throughout the '74 program. Decision Making: Imperative For 
Language Learning reflects the unique idioleness of language development, 
a process accurately termed as languaging. Perhaps there are no educa- 
tional areas that need blending as do language skills. The expression 
of self is uniquely human through a phenomenon kr*o;vn as language. The 
Seventh Annual Conference Proceedings represent a diversity of communi- 
cative elements including proxemics, thinking, artistic expression, 
literature, reading, and other vital con^ionents* 

Our special thanks go to Robert Wilson ai^d Roger Fnrr for their 
excellent large group presentations • We are appreciative of the 
sparkling presentations and demonstrations conducted by Andrina Briney, 
Emily Jackson, Imogene Forte, Flora Fowler, and Rossmar/ Martin. A 
unique acknoi^ledgement is extended to numerous ffeirq^his State University 
faculty, ^^e^?)his and Slielby County public school leaders, and area 
private school educators who served in multiple roles to ensure that 
the numerous sessions were successful. IJhder the direction of Harold 
Robbins, physical and administrative arrangements were developed with 
precision* 

Tte three -day conference featured ti^nty-nine different sessions 
including major addresses, action workshops, and interest sessions. 
This volume contains a portion on the program content; that is, it 
intends to capture a sanple of the thoughts and dreams tliat were aired 
during the conference. As we know, thoughts are but a continuing 
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progression of cognitive reactions to the xrment; the niaintenance of 
recording of thought is but a facsimile of the original. 

Ity thought was that a star fell out of the sky. 
'^S It was beautiful . 
It was big. 

I played with it all day. 
I iiked it, too. 

Janice, Grade 2 

With this in ndnd, the following thoughts are provided for your 
reaction. 

Ttomas A. Rakes 
Sophia Brotherton 
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PROXBflCsl 

Dale F. Baltus 
Department of Educational 
Administration and Supervision 
ffcn^Jhis State University . 

Introduction 

Proxemics is a simulation des 5 gned to show lioi^r man exhibits 
different behaviors in given distances- Additionally^ the sirailation, 
ijf most instances , shores people are feeling toi>?ard one another at 
the time a particular oistance is used. 

The four main distances that man observes are intimate, personal, 
social, and public. Each of tliese distances *as a close and a far 
phase and, in general, varies from culture to culture. 

Directions 

1. Ask the participants to select a partner that th3y do not kno^^ 
personally. If tliat is iiT^xjssible, ignore this rule. Additionally, 
and whenever possible, ask that two whites not be partners in this 
simulation. 

2. Give the participants a distance mind set. For exaitiplc, 
explain to them tliat each floor tile represents so many inches. If the 
simulation is conducted on a carpe - , .you can give eadi participant a 
piece of plain typing paper (eight and one -half by eleven inches). 

3. Inform the participants tliat after you have gone through the 
first set of distances you will ask tliem to be seated as partners. 
Bqplain that at fiist this may seem strange but tliat you are going to 
go through several standing distances and verbally debrief after eadi 
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' distance has been experienced. To debrief \diile tiiey remain standing 
will^prove to be uncomfortable. 

4. Ask eadi participant to stand as close to his partner as 
possiMe vdthout touching and to look him in the eyes and talk. Try 
to have them hold this distance for at least five seconds (intimate 
distance, dose phase). Observe every behavior they exhibit (such as 
giggling, moving aw^, looking away, shuffling, and embarrassment). 
Then, ask each participant to look down and see hew far 2q)art they are 
from one another and note the distance. Finally, ask each pair of 
participants to move eighteen inches ^art and look each other in the 
eyes and talk, (fcserve their behaviors. Nav ask the participants to 
be seated for the debriefing. (See debriefing and application for the 
intimate cultural distance.) 

5. Again, ask the participants to rise and face their partners 
at a distance of eighteen inches. (Note: Do not allow participants 

to have an object bet^veen ttem; i.e., a chair, purse, desk, bench, etc., 
because this vnll exp^d the distance.) Slafly, ask them to move 
twenty-four inches ai^ay, look each other in the eyes, and talk for 
about thirty seconds. After you have observed their behaviors at 
twenty- four inches, ask them to move four feet apart, look each other 
in the eyes, and talk for about sixty seconds. Now^ ask them to move 
to a distance with which they feel comfortable, someivhere between 
eighteen indies and four feet. Instruct them to look each other in 
the eyes and talk at this distance. After approximately sixty seconds, 
interrupt thsm and ask them to be seated for debriefing. (See debriefing 
and application for the personal culture distance. Note: It will be 
difficult to interrupt them as they will be engrossed in their conver- 
sation. You may have to clap your hands or make sane other loud noise.) 
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6. Participants are asked to rise and assune the far phase 
the personal distance (four feet) witli their partners. Soon after 
readiing this distance, they are asked to step 'a\vay from each other 
and spend fifteen second intervals facing one another at five-, six-, 
seven-, eight-, nine-, ten-, eleven-, and twelve- foot intervals. After 
their behaviors have been observed, participants are asked to sit for 
the debriefing. (See debriefing and application for the social cultural 
distance,) 

7. Space peTmitting, participants are asked to rise and move at 
least twelve feet from tlieir partners. They are tlien asked to talk to 
one another for at least ten seconds. This repeated at distances 
of fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty^ tiventy-two, and twenty- five 
feet. After this exercise hgs been COTipleted, participants are asked 
to sit for a final debriefing and application. (See debriefing and 
'plication for the public cultural distance. Note: If space does 
not permit each participant to move tiventy-five feet from his partner, 
the exercise can be acconplished by the group observing selected 
participants experiencing these distances.) 

Debriefing and Application 

After each distance has been experienced , tlie facilitator should 
ask the participants for their corrients on the distance exrerienced, 
A good lead question tvould be, "Did you feel uncomfortable at this 
distance?" Fblladng their corments tlie facilitator should explain 
each distance and as mudi as possible give examples of their behavior 
throughout the debriefing. 
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Intimate Cultural Distance (zero to eigliteen indies) 
At the intimate distance one feels uncomfortable and tends to move 
about because of increased sensory inputs'. Sight is often distorted 
at this distance, and one can smell, see, hear, and feel the body heat 
of his partner. Pliysical contact is uppermost in the awareness of 
botli persons. People tend to whisper at tliis distance because it has* 
the effect of expanding tlie distance. Vocalizations that do occur at 
this distance tend to be involuntary, ffost people in public tend to 
move ai^ay from one another at tliis distance. They cannot look one 
another in tlie eyes , and a shuffling of the feet occurs until the 
distance from one another is expanded. 

The use of the intinate distance in public is not considered proper 
by adult, middle-class /\merican3. Think of crou^ded silnvays and eleva- 
tors. In this type of spatial relationship, riders have defensive 
mechanisms. Tliey bring tJieir feet closely tdgether, put tlieir hands 
at tlieir sides, and become iirrobile; they do not look at one another 
and, :£ they should touch, mthdraw as soon as possible. In the main, 
the eyes are fixed on infinity and are not brought to bear on anyone 
for more tlian a passing glance. It should be noted tliat the measured 
distances vary vdtli differences in personality and environmental factors; 
for example, a liigh noise level or la< illumination will ordinarily 
bring people closer togetlier. Other exceptions to this rule .are 
cultural in nature. ;^Jnerican proxemic patterns for intimate distance 
are not yniversal. Many of tlie features diaracteristic of American 
intimate distance are present in Russian social distance. Iliddle 
Eastern subjects in public places do not express tlie outraged reaction 
to being touched by strangers that one encounters in Anerican subjects. 
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Application 

Ask tlie participants hoiv tliey am apply tliis knowledge of the 
intimate distance to theii" edi":ational settings; for example : Are 
small diildren uncomfortable at the intimate distance? Should colognes 
or perfumes be wm by teachers and at what levels of instruction? 
Will high school students look you "in tlie eye" at this distance? Will 
Latin Americans tend to stand closer tlian ivhite, middle -class Americans? 
Will blacks, not acculturated to the ^vhite, middle-class American inti- 
mate distance, stand closer and to \^A^t effect? IIow can administrators 
and teachers use tliis distance to tlieir aavantage? 

Personal Cultural Distance (eighteen inches to four feet) 
At personal distance, close pliase (one and a half to two and a 
lialf feet) kinetic sense of closeness derives in part from what each 
participant can do to tlie other with his extremities. One can grasp 
the other person. There is noticeable feedljack from muscles that 
control the eyes. The face is seen with ^exceptional clarity. Three 
dimensional quality of objects is pronounced. Surface textures are 
very prominent and clearly differentiated from eadi otlier. IVhere 
people s'and in relation to eacli other signals eitlier their relation- 
ship or how tliey feel towards each otlier, or both, A wife can stay 
inside the circle of her husband's close personal zone ulth impunity. 
For another woman to do so is a different btory. 

The personal distance, far phase (t\^o and a lialf to four feet) 
extends from a point just outside easy touching distance by one person 
to a point wliere two people can touch fingers if they extend both 



atms. This is the limit of physical domination. Subjects of personal 
interest and involvement can be discussed at this distance. Head size 
is perceived as normal and details of the other person's features are 
clearly visible. Foveal vision covers an area the size of one eye so 
that the gaze must wander about the face, ftovement of the hands is 
detected, but fingers cannot be coimted. The voice level is moderate. 
No body lieat is pcrcepcible. Olfaction is not noimally present for 
Americans, but other people use colognes to create an olfactory bubble. 
Breath odor can sometimes be detected at this distance , but Americans 
are trained to direct their breath 3way from others. At a distance of 
between three and four feet people tend to talk comfortably vath one 
another. In mos cases if someone does not say something, uneasiness 
is felt until son^one does. At this distance resides that person you 
just cannot get aivay frcm. 

Application 

If you really want to tslk to a student or colleague, where should 
you stand? tVhere should students sit in your classroom? IVhy do students 
in the l>ack of a classroom tend to misbehave mor^ than those in the 
front? How can you correct this situation by kno^dng the personal 
distaiKie? 

Social Cultural Distance (four to twelve feet) 
The boundary line between personal distance and social distance 
marks the ''limit of domination/* There is no intimate facial detail, 
no touching another person , and little change between far and close 



phases . This' is also within the range of the' normal American voice 
level. 

« 

At social distance, close phase (four to seven feet) people tend 
to shift their gaze back and forth from eye to eye or from eyes to 
mouth. Inpersonal business occurs at this distance. There is more 
involvement than in the distant phase. People ■ ' together tend 
to lise close social distance. It is a coimwn uxo-^ce for people who 
are attending a casual social gathering. To stand and look down at a 
person at this distance has a domineering effect. 

Social distance, far phase (seven to twelve feet) is the distance 
to which people move when someone says "Stand away so I can look at 
you." Business and social discourse conducted at this distance is mc ^ 
formal. Desks in the offices of important people are large enough to 
hold visitors at the far phase of social distance. Qiairs in an office 
are eight or nine feet away from the man behind the desk* The finest 
details of the face are lost. Skin texture, hair, condition of teeth, 
and condition of clothes are all readily visible. Feedback frcxn the 
eye muscles used to hold the eyes inward on a single spot falls off 
rapidly. The eyes and mouth of the other person are seen in the area 
- of sharpest vision. 

'Proxemic behavior of this sort is culturally conditioned and 
entirely arbitrary. It is binding on all concerned. To fail to hold 
the other person's eye is to shut him out and bring conversation to a 
halt. V-Tien one person is seated and the other is standing, prolonged 
visual contact at less than ten or twelve feet ' tires the nedk muscles 
and is generally avoided by subordinates who are sensitive to their 
.enployer^s comfort • If the status of the two is reversed so that the 



subordinate is seated, the otiier party may often conic closer. At this 
distant pliase, tlie voice is louder. Raising the voice can have the 
effect of reducing social distance to personal distance. 

A proxemic feature of social distance, far phase is that it can 
be used to insulate people from each other. This makes it possible for 
them to continue to work in tlie presence of another person without 
appearing to be nide. If the receptionist is less than ten feet from 
another person^ even a stranger^ she will be sufficiently involved to 
be virtually conpelled to converse. If she has more space, she can 
work quite freely ivitliout having to talk. Tlie back-to-back seating 
arrangement is an appropriate solution to minimum space because it is 
possible for tivo people to stay uninvolved if tliat is their desire. 

Application ' 

Should teachers use the social distance in their classrooms? Ifcw 
can teadiers become more personal ^dth their students? How can adminis- 
trators utilizing tlie social distance increase* the effect '^^ness of 
their office staffs? llm can you improve parent conferences? 

Public Cultural Distance (twelve to twenty-five feet or more) 

Public distance (twelve feet to^ more tlian twenty-five) is isell 

/ 

outside the circle of involvement. Public distance, close phase ranges 
from^ twelve to twenty-five feet. At twelve feet, an alert subject can 
take defensive action if tlireatened. The distance may cue a flight 
reaction. The voice is loud but not full of voIutkj. Careful dioices 
of words, plirasings of sentences, and grammatical shifts occui;. *Tor- 
mal style** is descriptive. Fomal texts demand advance planning. The 



angle of slaarpest vision covers the uhole face. At sixteen feet, the 
body begins to lock flat. Tlae color of the eyes begins to be iinper- ' 
ceivable; only tlae wlaite of the eye is visible. Head size is perceived 
as under life-size; e.g., Qiarlie Qaaplin walking a\vay. 

At public distance, far pliase (toventy-five feet or :?oTe) every- 
thing mst be aniplified. Tliirty feet is the distance that is automati- 
cally set around iinportant public figures. At thirty feet or more, 
the subtle slaades of meaning conveyed by the normal voice are lost as 
are the details of facial expression and movement. Hie nonverbal part 
of the conrrunication sliifts to gestures and body stance. The tempo o£ 
the voice drops. V/Iaen people look like arits, contact \<iih then as 
human beings fades rapidly. 

Application 

With vAat frequency and for how long should large convocations be 
scheduled? Can you correctly interpret \^t scsneone says to you at a 
distance of twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, ti^renty, twenty- two, 
and twenty-five feet? Vm can you effectively supervise large convo- 
cations, atliletic events, or co-curricular activities? 

Footnote 

Iproxemics is a term coined for tlae interrelated observations and 
theories of man's use of space as a specialized elaboration of culture. 
^b^e information concerning distances can be obtained from tlie book by 
Edward T. Hall, The Hidden Dimension (Garden City, New York: Doul)leday 
and Co., Inc., 1966; Anchor IJooks edition, 1969). 
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mmiiQ m) study-skill hints for LNrrn^.o-DiATR 

AMU S!:CONI)MY OONTLNT HiiXaiERS 

Stuart W* Bray 
Reading Center 
Department of Curriculun an^ Instruction 
Men^his State Univeii>ity 

Teachers in intermediate and secondary grades often assume tliat 
students have reading and study* skills necessary to understand textbooks 
they are using. Since content. teachers are not reading specialists, 
and many claim tliat they do not have time to teach reading in addition 
to subject matter, they simply assign materials to be read \vithout 
pro\dding mudi help to students in understanding wiiat is assigned. 
After giving a unit test it is not unusual for a content teacher to 
<5xclal:n. *?fy students did not understand vAiat tliey read and studied.'* 

Uhless tliey are shoivu how to read, many youngsters \iio possess 
basic reading skills have almost as mudi difficulty as those with lesser 
skills ir getting meaning from text material. Hie purpose of this 
paper is to provide some practical suggestions for miking tlie teaching 
of subject content easier and more meaningful. One does not liave to 
be a reading specialist to make a reading task a simpler, iT»re 
rewarding endeavor. 

Initially, a question teadiers often ask is, "Itoir can I tellyat 
what reading level tliis book is ^vritten?" The answer is not a sirnple 
one although a number of fonmilae exist to determine objective estimates. 
Tivo basic ingredients that have been rost popular in determining 
readability are (1) sentence lengtli and" (2) vocabulary difficulty. Few 
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readability ineasures include interest, length, number of appropriate 
pictures, or general organization. Textbooks, even more than story 
books, are flifficult to measure in terms of readability because of 
tedinicai vclcabularies or vocal)ularies unique to the particular subject 
area. Neve Jtlieless , teadiers like to quantify, and they do seek 
objective Treasures. They usually prefer quick assessments of reada- 
bility because of lack of time. Actually, such measures are merely 
estimates ai^vay because reading difficulty depends on sudi tilings as 
motivation, background cf the reader, and other factors. 

In a booklet by Fry there is a graph for detetmiiiing a relatively 
quick estimate of readability.-^ The one -page graph and explanation 
can easily be followed. Another foimula for determining a quick 
approximation is the Fog Index as explained by Dulin.** TB^ cloze 
procedure is still another tedmique for detennining the difficulty of 
reading material and perhaps is more accurate for content material than 
the previous two measures. Vilnle not recomnended as being extremely 
accurate for determining individual student capability, it can be a 
valuable aid in deteimining percentages for a class or group having 
difficulty in reading a particular rextbook. A teadier may discover 
that a large percentage of his class has trouble understanding an 
assigned subject text. Tlie procedure would provide some objective data 
to present the principal or supervisor to justify purchasing multi -level 
texts and supplementary materials. Dulin gives four steps for developing 
a cloze test. Lortnick and Lopardo give some applications of the cloze 
technique for teaching coirpreliension. Word analysis, and other skills. 

Dulin suggests criteria for determining tlie independent , instruc- 
tional, and frustrational levels for an individual student vAxo is asked 
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to read selected articles of vaiying difficulty. In the same joumal 
issue. Levin gives step-by-step guidelines for preparing an informal 
reading inventory geared for dLassroom group administration.^ IVhile 
standardized group reading tests tend to place a student above his 
instructional level, an infoimal in^^entory based on material available 
in the dassroOTi may give a truer indication and be more diagnostic as 
well. After group screening, a similar reading inx^entory may be given 
to those 'individual students for whan the teacher desires a more 
conplete diagiosis. An inexpensive booklet from the International 
Reading Association that is helpful in preparing reading inventories 
is Infoimai Reading Inventories by Johnson and Kress 

There are a nimber of ways teachers can help students achieve 
more from their assigned reading* Assuming that material can be located 
that is on an instructional' level for a group of students, the teacher 
msy occasionally prepare three-level study guiaes, which should be used 
as aids for studying and should not be graded: 

1. Level ti^o (inference) questions may be prepared first. The 
teacher should ask, "Uhat concepts or tnderstandings do I expect 
my students to derive?" 

2. Level me (fact) qi^stions may be organized to identify 
farther detail and support inferences from level two questions. 

3. Level three (application) questions may be developed by 
asking, 'IVhat generalized conclusions or universal truths do I 
expect my students to derive?" 

Groins of questions may than be presented to students in tte sequence 

of fact , inference , and applicatio T^, A threo-level study guide may 

consist of multiple-choice, true-false, or other types of questions. 

Students may woric in small groups to decide on answers or may meet in 
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groups after individuals or pairs of students have written their 
answers. Sharing provides repetition and the reinforcement of findings. 
In addition, and perhaps most inportantly, group discussion allows for 
^reciation of differing opinions and interpretations. By enrohasizing 
interpretive wid implied levels of understanding, the necessity for 
sheer recall or merrorization of facts is eliminated.* Stuc^ guides can 
promote inductive, self -discovery learning as opposed to teacher-lecture 
or other passive modes of learning. 

Niles believes that youngsters often have difficulty understanding* 
material because they are maware^^of couiron organizational patterns.^ 
Samle paragraphs way be selected to demonstrate (1) temporal order 
(sequence), (2) simple listing, (3) oonparison-contrast, and (4) cause- 
effect relationships . Students may then be instructed to find other 
paragraphs organized according to each of the. above patterns. 

Categorization exercises in which youngsters are asked to list 
terras under one or rare topics are beneficial for building vocabulary 
and promoting word awareness . For exanple , lists of words ^ such as 
volcano, delta, iceberg, fissure, tundra, and moraine, from a foinrth 
grade geography chapter may be presented. Pupils could be directed to 
relist the terms under one or more of the folloiving headings: (1) 
Description of Earth, (2) Changing Force, and (3) Effect Caused by 
C3ianging Force • Youngsters could be told that tthey will be expected 
to defend tteir choices. Such would demonstrate their familiarity 
with each teim. 

The teacher's use of the dialkboard to assimilate concepts that 
are important to the understanding of a chapter or unit of stu£fy is 
another way of helping readers to better organize their thinking before 



xeading* In preparation for a presentation and discussion, the teacher 

could (1) pull ne\v or difficult terms from the text and arrange them 

in a diagram fashion until interrelationships among the concepts are 

depicted; (2) add concepts that are believed to be already familiar to 

the group, ivhich alloivs the teacher to make vse of a well -blown learning 

principle, association; (3) introduce the diagram to students by 

explaininf^ how the interrelationship of concepts explains \'Aiat they 

will be reading and possibly ask them to contribute as much as possible 

to help in tying together the concepts; and (4) leave the diagram or 

structured overview on the board throughout thje period during whidi the 

tffiit is to be read, referring to it regularly and adding additional 

infonnation when appropriate • 

Discussion of the origin of words is stinulating to some reader's , 

particularly if the teacher has a flair for sf^ry telling or does a 

little investigation of meanings of word stems and affixes • Still 

other activities that provide notivation and stinsilate vocabulary 

developcient are word puzzles and word games • In order to secure a 

nuiiber of content -vocabulaiy-crossword puzzles at lainiinal expense, the 

teacher could make one and then ask that eacli class wer±^er develop one 

from instructions similar to those lAich folloiv: 

Pick one vocabulary word idth iMch the class should 
become familiar from the chapter or tnit. Print the word 
horizontally in tte middle, top third of a sheet of paper • 
' Using letters from the first word, form other words vertically. 
Additional words from the unit may be printed horizontall)^ or 
vertically by using any conBnon letter or letters from previous 
words* After producing such a word maze, put one small bc»c 
around each letter, and niariber the first letter box of each 
word* List meanings of v/ords under Across and Dam in the 
two columns at the bottrai of the page* 



You now have the key from vhich to malce an identical puzzle naze 
except that the boxes vail be left blank* You may request that each 
puzzle be iriade on a ditto master, or singly on sheers of paper. In 
either case, the i^de variety of puzzles developed may now be exchanged 
among the group for further practice in learning important concepts 
frOTi the isiit. 

G R A M 0 or sane similar bingo-type gSne may be made from regular 
classroom materials. I^i G R A M 0 the teadier writes on the board the 
parts of speech that the teacher wishes the students to practice. The 
blass is asked to form on a piece of paper a grid of ti^enty^-five boxes. 
Players may write the nsne of a part of speech from th^ board as often 
as desired in the boxes . Only one part of speech may be written in 
each box. Hie words "Free Space" are vititten in the oi^ box in the 
center of the grid. Ahead of time the teacter prepares words on 
separa'^.e small squares of p^er. The teacher also records the part of 
speech and one letter from tlie word G R A M 0 on each of the squares. 
These separate squares become the "caller^s" words from wiiich the 
teacher or a student pronounces a v;ord and then lises it in a sentence. 
This is to reinforce knowledge of the part of speech intraded. For 
instance, the v;ord show may have been designated a verb, noun, or 
^jective. It is tlie caller *s responsibility to vse' shm correctly 
in a sentence. It is each piker's job to write the word beside the 
correct part of speedi in the ^ropriate colimn. The caller may say, 
"Uhder column G, the word 'show.' I went to a show last night." A 
player who has noun Mvitten in any unused box in the colunii tinder G 
may write shoiv beside it • The first player to write words correctly 
in each of five consecutive boxes, either horizontally, vertically, or 



diaganally, wins the game. If the player grid sheets are to be used 
for inore than caie game, a nuiiber of small blank cardboard squares may 
be given to each vlsyer as in BINOO. The player then imltes the called 
word on the cardboard square and places the square on the correct part 
of speech in the appropriate colunn. Hie same rules may be used to 
play VOCAB , in which each player \rrites teims from the boaird and F:atches 
definitions provided by the caller. 

It is hoped that activities sudi as the ones presented here vdll 
help make reading ccniprehension and vocabulary building easier and 
more meaningful for students in content subjects. Teachers are encour- 
aged to think of learning to read as an ongoing pixKess . A mature 
reader reads different materials at different rates and in various ways 
(skinming, scanning) . It depends on the type of material and the 
reader's purposes. Subject-area teachers can reinforce and nurture 
the reading process while at tte same time making their own jobs easier 
and subject content more meaningful. 

Footnotes 

^Edi'/ard Fry, The Emei^ency Reading Teacher's Manua l Qlighland 
Park, New Jersey: Drier liducational Systerjis, Inc., 1965^, p. 16. 

^Kenneth L. Dulin, 'Tfeasuring the Difficulty of Reading Materials,'* 
Reading Improvement , Vol. 8, No. 1 (Spring, 1971), 3-6. 

^bert Bortnick and Genevieve Loparuo, ''An Instructional Appli- 
cation of the Cloze Procedure," Journal of Reading , Vol. 16, No. 4 
(January, 1973). 

^Beatrice J. Levin, 'TTie Infoimal Reading Inventory," Reading 
Inprovemgnt , Vol. 8, No. 1 (Spring, 1971), 18-20. 

%Iarjorie S. Johnson and Roy A. Kress, InfotTnal Reading Inventories 
(Newaric, Delai/are: International Readirig i\ssociation, 196dj. ^ 

^Olive Niles, "Organization Perceived," Developing Study Skills 
in Secondary Schools (Newark, Delaware: International Reading Associa- 
tion, 1965) . 



A READING GAME LICENSE 



Flora C. Fowler 
Reading Departinent 
£3St Tennessee State University 



Teachers of reading should consider the following three state- 
ments: 

1. All children of all ages enjoy ganes. 

2. However, all children of all ages do not enjoy reading. 
' 3. ALL READING SKILLS CAN BE REINFORCED THROUGH GfflES. 

The use of gaires in teaching reading, while not a new idea, seems 

tc be reaching new heigjits of sophirtication. In the past some teachers 

have used games only as a device to break the moriotony of the dsy or to 

use 1^ sore spare time. Others have strictly dichotomized "learning^' ; 

and '"playing," thereby making reading a book-centered course with 

repetition and drill as the main techniques for teaching the student 

what he needed to know. Still others have felt that the development 

and ijiprovencnt of reading skills had to be painful to be efifective. 

Oiarles Silbennan in Crisis in the QassroOTi said: 

Schools can be hunane and still educate well. Ihey can be 
genuinely concerned xnth gaiety and joy and individual growth 
and fulfillment without sacrificing concern for intellectual 
discipline and development. They can be simultaneously child 
centered and subject or knowledge centered.^ 

Games are potentially an iji?)ortant source of instruction for every 
student. Each individual teacher nust make the decision of how and 
when to use games and with which students to use them. Possibilities 
for developing games that may be used to enhance reading skills are 
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endless and are limited only to the creative imagination of the teacher 
and students involved* ^^any activities in uiiich students enjoy parti- 
cipating in their spare time may be developed into a game activity to 
build reading skills* Such activities m^ be developed from sports, 
comics, television programs, or card games. Hie follo\djig will provide 
an illustration demonstrating hov/ such activities may be developed for 
readings 

Reading Poker 
Purpose 

The purpose of READING POKER is to c^italize on an activity that 
students enjoy in order to develop specific reading skills of word 
recognition and/or coiqJarehension. 

Materials Needed 

A deck of playing cards will be needed for this activity. A 
regular deck may be used or a special deck may be prepared. This 
special deck may be any size— from the size of a regular deck of cards 
(to be used, instead of a regular deck for those who object to the use 
of '"playing cards") to an extra large deck that may be used si that an 
entire classroom can view the activity with ease. TMs spedLaZ large 
deck may be prepared by cutting 13 sheets of white poster board (22" x 
28") into four cards, each 11" x 14". Four different solid colors of 
constmction p^r or self-adhesive contact paper can be used to cut 
numbers and letters. These four colors nay substitute for the four 
suits found in a typical deck of pl^dng cards. The nuiribers tivo 
through ten and the letters K, Q, J, and A may be used. 
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Preparation and Instructional Procedures 

1. For each round ti^^nty- eight questions that relate to the skills 
studied should be prepared* (One sample round is provided.) 

2. All participating students should be divided into four teams. One 
member at. a tiine from each team should participate, or questions 
ma^' rotate among team members so that more may participate. 

3. The tiventy-eight questions are asked — one at a time until 
each team has been asked a total of seven questions . As each 
player ans\i;ers^a question correctly, his team is given a card that 
may exposed to the class. If a question is missed the team does 
not ireceive a card. Each team, therefore, may accumulate from 0-7 
cards. Cards m^ be held in the chalk tray as they are accumulated, 
thereby displaying all "hands" at once. 

4. After all t\sienty-eigjrit questions have been asked, the accumulated 

cards are examined teani by team. The team ;ath the best "hand" 

is declared the winner. Tnis best hand is deteimined according to 

the regular rules of poker, which are as folloivs: 

High: STRAiarr^ FLUSH (five conse.cutive of the same suit) 
POUR OF A KIND 

FULL HOUSE (three of a kind and a pair) 
FLUSH (five of one suit) 
STRAiarr (five consecutive of any smts) 
THREE OF A KIND 
T\iO PAIRS 
cm PAIR 
Low: HIGH CARD 

Students should understand the meaning of each of the above terms. 
If desired, a transparency may be prepared and flashed during the 
game so that students will not have to memorize them. 
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Scoring 

Four points are aiva-"ded to the team with the best hand, three for 
second best, two for third best, and one for the remaining team. Scores 
may be ^cumulated and the game may be continued over a period of 
several weeks-. 

Caution 

This "gama should not be used if families of any participants have 
religious or personal beliefs that conflict with this activity. If 
this does happen, the follwving adaptations are offered as alternatives: 

1. • Take out the A (Ace) , K (King) , Q (Queen) , and J (Jack) cards and • 

diange the tenninology of the vanning hands to the following: 
High: FIVE CONSECUTIVE CARDS OF THE SA'^E OOLOR 

PouR.oxRDs mm am spt^m niiiber 

THREE OF THE SA^E mwHR ItflTH CNE PAIR 
FIVE OF a\-E OOLOR 
nVE CONSECUTIVE OF ANY COLORS 
THREE OF THE SA^-E NU^EBER 
TM) PAIRS 
ONE PAIR 
Loiv: Hiai NUIBER 

(Note that the word color is used to replace the word suit for the 

deck €hat has four different colors to represent the four different 

suits.) 

2. For another adaptation, take out the A (Ace), K (King), Q (Queen), 

and (Jack) cards and let the canning team be determined by the 

addition of the highest number of points. A card containing the 

number oile (1) may be added to this version. 

Smi£ QUESTIONS TOR READING POKER 
(For lise ^dthout a specific reading selection) 

The follovang is a list of the first half of many camon expres- 
sions that you may encounter An your reading materials. Hie teacher's 
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responsibility is to si5)ply the name or word that is usually linked 

with the half presented. 

1. Bread and (butter) 

2. Assault and (battery) 

3. Curds and Ovhey) 

4. Procter and (Gamble) 

5. Jack and (Jill) 

6. Ball and (chain, bat) 

7. William and (Mary) \ 

8. Bow and (arrow) 

9. Tweedledum and CRveedledee) 

10. Amos and (Andy) 

11. Lock and (key) 

12. Anthony and (Cleopatra) 

13. Sound and (Fury) 

14. Tom and (Jerry) 

15. Gilbert and (Sullivan) 

16. Hansel and (Gretel) 

17. Stijess and (strain) 

18. Hill' and (dale) 

19. Bed and (board) 

20. ^^ason and (Dixon) 

21. Frankie and (Johnny) 
22 • Stocks and (bonds) - 

23. Checks and (balances) 

24. Ch^ter and (verse) 

25. Lewis and (Clark) 
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26. Nip and (tuck) 

27. Pomp and (circumstance) 
28; Cloak and (dagger) 



Foofa^ote 

^Charles Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom (Ne\^ York, N. Y.; 
Vintage Books, 1971). 
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TEAQI KIDS TO TI1I^^K 

Duane M. Giannangelo 
Department of Curriculum aiid Instruction 
Memphis State University . 

Mariiou hhlTOoney 
St, Agnes Academy 

"IVhy teach tliinking?** Tlie main objective of a language arts program 
is to teach a child to coirenunicate and 'function as an individual in 
society. Without the foundation of the thinking process the child can- 
not adiieve this goal. Thinking is actually the basis of all langua<7e 
arts skills. If a child is to speak, read, listen, or ivrite creatively, 
he must develop criteria vdth ^vhich to do so. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to develop and stimulate 
the ^thinking of a child. In order to accoK5)lish this task, the teacher 
mist be kno\7ledgeable about the various levels of thinking so that she 
can incorporate suitable activities into the program. The con5)lexity 
of the activities would naturally relate to the age level of the child. 

The literal level of tliinking is' the most utilized level of all 
classroom thinking activities. At this level the child recalls and 
recognizes facts and tlie main ideas of the author. Guszak estimated 
that in 'the curriciilar area of reading about 86 per cent of the questions 
asked in grades two, four, and six deal with comprehension at this 
level. ^ Facts are only tlie materials ^dth which thoughts can be 
developed, so they must be kept until they are needed. Teachers tend 
to use close -ended questions, thus eliminating tlie opportunity for the 
child to think at higher levels. If the teaclier limits the number of 
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factual questions to about 50 per cent of the discussion time , she can 
provide more opportunities for interpretive thinking. 

At the inferential level of tliinking the diild is able to interpret 
facts in a manner that allows the reader to read bet^^^een the lines. 
Although the child's background experiences and knowledge are important, 
the reader nust stay \dtliin tlie bounds of concrete data vAien utilizing 
this level of thinking. A reader can handle analogies and compare 
present situations ^dth similar ones that liave been experienced in the 
past,^ The teacher nust employ open-ended questions in order to allow 
the child freedom of tliought for 'the inferences he is to make. 

Critical thinking is the next level of tliinking. At this stage 
the child can go beyond inferences and draw conclusions. The youngster 
is able to support specific ansi^rers with logic and supposition. He can 
make judgments, analyze, solve problems, compare points, of view, 
categorize ideas, and determine differences among fact, opinion, and 
propaganda. 

Creative thinlcing is tlie highest level of perception. Creativity 
is a way of thinking and acting that is natural to the makeup of man; 
in other words, it is an erK>tional response. Teachers must remember 
that all children can be creative, so they must continuously stimulate 
and nurture this thinking process in tlie classroom. The key to 
developing creative thinking is teaching in alternatives. The teacher 
can arouse tlie imaginations of the children singly by asking tliem to 
eiKi a story in another way. Teadiers should make youngsters a;are that 
stories may have multiple endings. Too many times, teachci-s think in 
terns of the one right answer, thus stifling the creative tliinking of 
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the diildren. In order to secure mastery in creative thought the 
interest and spirit must be kept alive. 

Educators should develop techniques or motivational activities to 
stimulate the minds of children. Children liave ideas but with Iielp 
frcHH tlie teacher, tJiey can better organize and develop them. If a 
person spends the afternoon \dth a young child at tlie zoo or circus, 
he experiences tJie excited reactions tliat arise within the child. The 
questions are endless and seemingly disconnected. The lack of patience 
on the part of the teacher by imposing a strict logical way of thinking 
may tend to inhibit the child and could result in his lack of interest 
in discussion. Teachers mxst guide the child's thinking but not 
squelch it. 

"Let's pretend" is a technique used to encourage children from 
kindergarten to the second grade to be more imaginative in their thinking 
and more entertaining in their presentations. A teaclier takes the old 
theory of *'show and tell" and spices it up to create a motivational 
setting. In the old, monotonous routine the children would bring 
objects to school and identify tliem for the class. In tlie new dimension 
the teacher takes the object a child brings (for exan^^le, a jet plane) 
and tells tlie class to "Pretend you are a jef. plane. IVhat would you 
feel like doing today? Ivhere wuld you go? Itfhat would you be tliinking?" 
The pretenders and listeners are the classmates. This creates competi- 
tion because the children are looking for different ways to express 
their ideas.* 

Another "help-tlie-child-to-thirik" approach helps children acquire 
active patterns of tliinking through creative problem solving. The 
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process of thinking in alternatives leads the child's thoughts to a 
desired goal. This approach brings tlie '•playfully creative" and the 
"goal oriented" into tlie closely woven process of creative problem 
solving. The teacher can direct this process by adapting worthv-zhile 
questions to particular situations that are vague familiar to the child. 
Caiplete familiarity with a problem, as ivell as unfamiliarity, can 
result in a non-learning situation. Children must move toi/ard divergent 
thinking as they progress through the four general areas to creative 
problem solving, ^Mch are defining the problem, discussing alternative 
ways the problem can be solved, planning a procedure with open thoughts, 
and an evaluation of the problem.^ 

The kindergarten teacher can use divergent qtestions about hoi^, 
lAy, aiKi if to bring about creative problem solving. The primary 
teacher may develop the process of "tliinking groups."^ TMs type of 
training does not develop overnight, and only under the close super- 
vision and ardent direction of the teacher can the child progress from 
a problem through the stages of development to a reii^arding solution* 
Teachers need to iinprove tlie way they ask questions. Many times they 
consistently ask few questions tliat require thinking. Good questions 
are key techniques to the thinking process. Once the child grasps this 
type of thinking process, he can incorporate it into his reading, 
spelling, and writing. 

The use of short episode situations, together with role -playing, 
is another technique that can be utilized to develop the concept of 
creative problem solving. The diildren develop episodes supplied by 
the teacher and apply the steps of problem solving to a real situation. 



The use of role playing gives the diildrcn opportunities to act out 
these situations, tlius resulting in a rtnvarding decision inaking process. 
This technique can be geared to any lewl by adjusting the complexity 
of the problem to the maturity of the children. 

The ability to tliink critically and foimlate conclusions does 
not develop instantly; it must be fostered, stiiiulated, and developed. 
Children must be directed and taught ho^i to evaluate criteria. For 
exaiTq}le, many teajchers instruct children to read boolcs and write reports. 
Youngsters cannot be expected to judge a book if they do not kno\^r ivhat 
to look for. One approach would be to read excerpts aloud from a book 
vdth a definite pronounced style; for example. Uncle Reims stories. 
Children need lielp identifying such aspects as the style used, choice 
of words and dialects , diaracter traits , and the signs of htrnor and 
tragedy. If taught how, a child can learn to make a critical analysis. 
Oiildren can i>e taught to evaluate art, movies, and even filmstrips if 
given the essentials to look for in each situation. 

Oiildren can also be taught to be critics by evaluating their 
teachers. Many times this technique is used in college and high school, 
but rarely do youngsters in the elementary- grades have the chance to 
voice an opinion about their teachers and classrooms. Children at this 
age are perceptive and candid. The teaclier should explain her purposes 
so tliat the children will feel more comfortable in this role. This 

o 

also allows for more effective thought processes.^ 

TWo other techniques for helping stimulate creative thinking in 
children are •'morphological analysis" and ''toss out^^ bounce back/*^ 
The purpose of the morphological analysis is to show children that new 
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ideas can be enhanced by simply examining existing ones. It can be 
applied to any dassrocHii problem or school situation. In the process, 
the teacher uses coluans to list similar concepts. For exarfiple^ in 
Coliim I a teacher might place sim5.1ar items such as children's names, 
ivhile in Colurm II she might use actions. By combining a name from 
the first colum and an action from the second column a satis^ng 
combination may l)e developed. Tl« teacher would then ask the child to 
discuss the meaning of a particular combination. Another alternative 
\vOuld be to select items according to some numerical order. Tl\e 
available choices do not always contain words. In the earlier levels 
pictures may be used, while in the intermediate stages there may be 
several envelopes \^th ideas for selection in each. Such a thinking 
process may develop into a creative writing lesson. In junior high 
this could be related to examining issues for an election campaign with 
column headings such as candidates, propaganda, methods, and party 
platform planks. -^'^ 

How rewarding it must be for a teacher to "toss out" an idea and 
have a creative solution '"bounce back." Actual examples of this tech- 
nique follow: 

Toss out: Some of the best things in life are round . . . ♦ 

Bounce back: The possibilities are unlimited - bursting sun, 
happy faces, rings, doughnuts, money, Charlie 
Brown's head. Papa's beer belly. 

Toss out: How many proverbs can you recall? Find as many 
proverbs as you can and illustrate \dth a 
magazine article. 

Bounce back: ?Iaytag - "A woman's work is never done." 

Canpbell Soup - "Too many cooks spoil the broth/' 
Sominex - "All's well that ends well." 
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IMs technique is especially good in stimulating ideas o£ older diildren. 
It also teaches children to categorize related ideas, many of which can 
be incorporated into other language skills such as reading, writing, 
and speaking. 

Creative dramatics as a teaching method is iinportant to children 
to children of all ages from prescliool through high school because it 
builds confidence, teaches children to egress themselves, and strengthens 
iho imagination u-hich leads to inquiring and healthy minds . Imaginative 
dramatics is more than acting out stories and plays, 'for it uses 
several forms of creativity. Its philosophy is to stimulate the 
children's imagination to the point of creative thinking and 
learning. ^2 The process is not necessarily an audience-oriented 
activity; each child takes part and, since there are no outsiders 
watching, can relax and exercise his imagination without feeling 
inhibited. This technique also provides new means of vieiving problems 
and situations. 

Pantomime, improvisation, puppetry, role playing, dramatic read- 
ings, choral readings, play writing, and play production are a few of 
the ways the teacher can spark the minds of her children — not all 
forms are means of verbal communication. In some instances, through 
the use of a non-verbal method, youngsters can reflect ideas, moods, 
and feelings. Their gestures, facial expressions, and sign language 
are ways of speaking ivithoiit words. Teacliers may arouse thoughts by 
devising mountain climbing expeditions, moon flights, and even trips 
to a rodeo. An entire class can participate since the school is the 
demonstration laboratory. Only througli tlie teacher's innovative 
directions can tliis creative adventure produce active thoughts. 
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PiqTpetry is probably one o£ the oldest forms of the creative arts. 
Imagination is re<juired to create and decoiate a puppet diaracter and 
plan a show. Puppets offer avenues for thought and feelings* They may 
be used to dramatize a story or library book, a favorite piece of music, 
a holiday, or nearly any situation. A value of puppetr/ may be derived 
from its sunning up of the language arts through creative use of language 
OTi a verbal and non-verbal level. 

Role playing is a \videly used teclinique tliat helps students develop 
sensitivity to other people and their points of view. It stimulates 
thinking, since students see more tiian one solution to a problem, and 
it encourages consideration of long range effects of choices. The 
teacher may direct the child to be a fireman going to a fire and putting 
it out; or a lawyer in a courtroom pleading his client *s case. These 
are but a fe;^ of tiie techniques a teacher might use in stimulating 
creative thoughts. Children love to perform, and in vSiat better way 
can they learn thrjn by doing. The teaclier plays an essential role in 
developing the thinking processes of a child, there are no set rules 
to follo^^ to increase idea production, but through the ingenuity and 
patience of the teacher productive thoughts can be stimulated and 
developed. 
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GROUP DIAGNOSTIC INVENTORY 



Robert A. Kaiser 
Reading Center 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
MempMs State University 

The Infoimal Reading Inventory has long been used by reading 
teachers. The fact that it nwst be achninistered individually to each 
student has been recognized as a major weakness and as such as contri- 
buted to the development of another technique loiown as the Group Diag- 
nostic Inventory (GDI) , which is an instrument tliat measures hosv well 
a student understands tlie content information included in his textbook 
material. However, its use reflects mjre than a technique of measure- 
ment, rather a philosophy of instruction that is centered on tlie 
individual, not on subject material. It is best defined as a diagnostic/ 
prescriptive approach to instruction and should be viewed as a method 
of individualizing instruction. 

Constructing the Group Diagnostic Inventory 
The GDI is constructed as a pretest from the textbooks a teaclier 
uses in, her classroom. It is organized into three sections that may 
be constructed and administered separately. The first section measures 
the student's capacity to listen and understand and requires tliat the 
teacher select a passage tliat will be read orally. Tlie second section 
tests tlie student's ability to decode or identify vocabulary words 
found in the textbooks. This task requires tliat the teacher scan the 
textbook material and select those words tliat may be difficult* The 
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third section is a reading test. It, too, is constructed from .the 
textbook material and requires the selection of a passage that ^dll be 
read silently by each student. 

Section I 

To assess a student's capacity to understand concepts in a subject 
area, the teacher must select and read a portion of tlie textbook to 
the students. The length of the listening selection will vary with the 
circimstances of grade level and subject, but it is suggested that tlie 
selection be long enough to support the aaswering of eight to ten 
questions. These teaclier-devised questions should reflect main ideas, 
details, inferences, sequence, and judgmental comprehension • The ques- 
tions should not be limited to literal comprehension and should reflect 
several levels or depths of understanding. 

Multiple choice, matching, true-false, or fill -in -the -blank formats 
may be used for this section. It is suggested that t-he test be devised 
so tliat it is easily scored, but the questioris sliould be phrased in 
such a way that they stimilate discussion after the listening test is 
over. Questions in this section ^d.11 be read to the students, and each 
student will have his o\m duplicated copy to follow. A separate answer 
sheet may be used to record the responses of each student in the class. 

An optional task tliat may be included in tlie first section of the 
inventory is a reading test based on tlie cloze test procedures , vrfiich 
require the selection of a 250-word passage from vhich every fifth word 
is -deleted. Students are required to fill in the exact fifty words 
deleted, so it is necessary to type this passage with blank spaces 
permeating the material. 



The eiglit to ten questions from tlie listening selection, togetlier 
;^dth the cloze test, comprise the first section of tlie GDI* It should 
be one typed page having appropriate headings for identifying the text- 
book, author, date, and student. 

Section II 

This section of the inventory is concerned ^dth vocabulary and 
word identification skills. It tests a student's ability to recognize 
or identify na^ or difficult words found in the textbook. 

To construct this section the teacher needs to survey the textbooks 
used and locate ne;^^, unusual, or difficult words. These words should 
be written on a master list. As the list is being compiled the teacher 
should notice Iiow certain words relate to one another. For example, . 
several uords may have the same root, prefix, or suffix. Other words 
may have t\^o spellings or have the characteristic of being cominon.Ty 
misspelled. 

Whatever grouping may result, each reflects a method of attacking 
the word for rapid identification. Having five or six words in each 
of several groups the teacher can then begin to construct v?hat might 
be termed a short skills reference test. The typical GDI contains at 
least five tests in this section. Root words, prefixes, suffixes, 
antonyms, synonyms, homonyms (context), phonics (sounds), and syllabi- 
cation are examples of some of the techniques that were found in Sec- 
tion II. Each of these skills tests serves as tlie nucleus for an 
instructional group formed after the students, have taken the tests . 

Students who miss one -third or more of the sjj< item sub- test idll 

probably experience difficulty decoding the words from the textbooks . 

ft ' 
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IVhere a larger nunber of items is used thii percentage can be increased. 
Cutoff points of 75 percent or 80 percent have seemed appropriate in 
situations ivhere ten or more items ivere used on a sub- test. 

Section II, like tlie first section, should be formulated to fit 
on one typed page. Eadi sub- test should contain its oim set of direc- 
tions, and the total section should take about tliirty minutes of 
testing time. 

Section Ijr 

This section of the GDI is a silent reading test. To construct 
it the teacher needs to select a reading passage several tliousand words 
in length. Tlie length of the passage Adll vary frori grade level to 
grade level, so an appropriate guideline for selecting the passage 
vrould be to clioose about ten minutes of silent reading material . 
Consider tliat the average 'reader reads at about 200 to 250 words per 
minute; therefore the passage is from 2000 to 2500 words in length. 
It is recoimended that tlie passage contain betiveen 2000 and 4000 words 
and that the exact nunber be tabulated so that students can figure 
their reading-rates, ^^di are calculated by dividing reading time into 
the total number of i^rds. For example, 2400 words read in ten minutes 
yields a reading rate of 240 words per minute. 

To eliminate confusion, it is recommended that this section be 
adninistered within a specific time period (ten minutes). This will 
help teachers in planning their test administration time^ and it will 
also help students to calculate their reading time. 

Questions for this section sliould be constructed parallel to those 
used for tlie listsning test in Section I. Main idea, detail, sequence, 

4: 
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inference, and judgmental questions in a foimat similar to Section I 
will allow the teacher to make conclusions about a student's specific 
.comprehension abilities • 

A minimum of ten questions should be used to ascertain how well 
a student reads • Literal levels of questions should be asked as well 
as questions requiring a greater depth of mderstanding. Students 



should be asked questions that require the use o£ previous knovdedge 
or understanding. They should be asked to predict or infer outcomes. 
In general , the reading selection should be long enough to ensure no 
shortage of questions • 

Students should be able to answer eight out o£ ten questions 
without looking back to find their answers . An 80 per cent comprehen- 
sion rate on the reading pretest will most certainly assure a ..teacher 
that the student can handle the textual material at the instructional 
level. Howver, teachers may want to vary this administrative 
procedure and allo;>; students to reread and answer their questions. In 
this situation it is suggested tiiat additional questions be added to 
the inventory and incorporated into a special section entitled 
''Locating Information." 

The format for tlie tliird section may vary. Seme teacliers may 
a'liow students to read directly from their textbooks. Others may 
prefer to retype and duplicate tlae reading passage so that they are 
not dependent on tlie textbook should it not be available for some 
reason* Regardless of tlie format, the reading passage and the questions 
should appear separately. Directions for the section, along witli 
directions for computing reading rate, should appear so that students 
can ccxnpute their own rates. 
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On the separate sheet used for the questions the student will 
respond to nultiple dioice, true -false, matching, or short answer fill* 
iii-the-blank questions. Some questions might be designed to require 
short ansv;ers in sentence or paragraph form. This may be especially 
desirable where a sample of a student's writing ability is necessary. 
Ho^^ever, this type of assessment might be considered out of the range 
of the GDI and the subject of anotiier kind of test. 

A Look at Results of the GDI 

The Group Diagnostic Inventory, appropriately constructed, will 
yield a variety of infoimation useful in classroom planning, organiza- 
tion, and instruction. Information from Section I of the inventory 
(Listening Capacity) enables tlie teacher to decide which students can 
profit from her planned instruction. Indeed, she may find several 
students do not have the mental ability or the experiential back- 
ground to handle the concepts she teaches. For seme students failure 
in this section of the inventory may be motivational in nature. Regard 
less of the cause, students cannot listen and discuss questions 
based on textual material should not be xvorking in that textbook for 
reading assignments. 

Mother group with a little more readiness for learning should 
emerge from the analysis of Sections I and III. This group is composed 
of those \iio passed or perfomed well in the listening section but 
failed the reading section. In ether words, the students have the 
capacity to understand, but they cannot read. For these students 
direct instruction in reading is necessary. Vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion, as well as the language of tlie content, must be taught. Often, 



simple words lil^e scale, charge, or battery, whidi have multiple mean- 
ings, offer significant stumbling blocks to compreliension. The teacher 
might find that she has to rev^rrite or illustrate textual material for 
this group of students. 

The third group to emerge from th^ analysis of student performance 
is ccnrposed of those who listen, discuss, and read well. These will 
be your top students if p7X)iferly motivated. Research and study tech- 
niques mil be liandy reading skills to teach these students. They must 
become more independent'^leamers . Thus, the GDI leaves the teacher 
with three clearly defined groups for planning her instructional 
program: one group that cannot handle the material, another that can 
work with the concepts but cannot read well enougli to use the textbook 
material, and the third group that can both read and discuss what is 
presented to them in printed fom. 

Section II of the GDI offers the teacher significant information 
for developing her instructional plan. Its results tell tiie teacher 
how well students identify new words. It can tell her directly which 
words she has to teach and which she does not. It also gives her an 
indication of tvhich approach to use. For example, a student *s failure 
to identify cognition on one of the sub-tests would indicate that the 
root cogni (tliinking, perceiving, or kno\dng) should be taught along 
idth several other related terms like re cogniz e , re cogni tion, or 
cogniz ant. Students who identify "pronounciation" as the correct form 
of pronunciation reveal a spelling problem and dictate the need for an 
instruction group in spelling. If athlete is given three syllables 
and miscldevous four, then the student has some problem with the sounds 
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of the language and needs assistance ^vltli breaking words into syllables. 

Generally, Section II returns to tlie teacher as mudi information 
as she programs into b^r tests. The inp^rtant point to remember is 
that these tests are the basis for developing instructional groups that 
are designed to better teach specific skills in reading and vocabulary. 



Examples from a GDI 
The following examples have been developed to illustrate the for 
mat of a GDI. The inventory does not appear in complete form, but 
there is a sufficient description to allow teadiers to add tlieir own 
creative ideas. 



Nane Date / / Qass 



Section I 

Part A. Listening Capacity 

Directions: Listen,^ your teacher reads a passage from the 
book . Tlie Qianging Old \jforld (p. 42). After you have listened 
to the story anstver 'the, toHo\d.ng questions. Write your 
ans^^rer in tlie space provided and be prepared to discuss your 
answers. 

.(^^•^•) ^- ^ t.itle for this story TOuld be 

(comparison) 2. Christ to Christians is like ffohammed is to 



(detail) 3. Nfoslems count the years since 

a. ^^ollaInmed reached ^tecca 

b. Mohammed left Mecca 

c. Mohammed left Medina 



Fig. 1 An Illustration of tlie Directions 
and Questiais Found in Section I 
of a T/pical GDI 

Note hoi^r questions are labeled and hw^r they miglit promote discussion 
once they have been answered. 
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Figure 2 illustrates the format of a cloze passage. The passage 
should contain 250 \vords, and .each fifth wrd should be deleted. 
Students scoring bet^veen t\%'cnt/ • t\v'o and ti/enty-nine correct are at 
their instructional level. (Note that tliey must provide the exact 
word for tliis scoring teclinique.) Scores above or below' tliis range 
should indicate that tlie textbook is either too hard (low score) or 
too easy (high score) • 

Part B, Cloze Technique 

Directions: This is a test to determine how well you can read 
social studies textbooks. Read tlie passages belav and fill in 
the word that has been left out. Spell the words as best you 
can. You may guess at words. 

ffoslems believe in the ^ of Mohammed, lived 

Arabia about six hundred ^ after tlie... 



Fig. 2 The Optional Cloze Test Included in Section I of tlie GDI 

Section II provides the teacher mth instructional information 
for developing vocabulary. Syllabication, root \^rds, sounds, spelling, 
and meaning have been used here. Note that additional decoding tech- 
niques should be added. 

Students should be able to ans^ver three out of four of these 
questions \dthin each sub-test. Any score beloiv eight of ten or six 
of eight would indicate -tliat tlie student needs help instructionally 
with this approach. 
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Section II 



Vocabulaiy/Word Attack 



Part A Syllabication 

Directions: flark the number of sounds in the following words 
and divide the words into syllables ♦ 
Example : 2 a. Mos/lem 

a. parable 

b . Mecca 



Part B Root Words 

Directions: Follw the instructions under column II, Use 
the list of words under column I, 



I II 

majority A, circle tlie root meaning of 

"forgiveness" 

mercifully B. cross out the root meaning 

"most" of "in?)ortant" 



Part C 

Directions: ^^atch the word in column I with tlie statement in 
column II. 

I Rhymes With 

1, Damascus famus 

2. Amos the "a" sounds like the "a" in 

cat 



Part D Spelling 
Directions: Circle the correct spelling 

1. neighbor nieghbor neihbor 

2 . treson tre? on treasan 



Part E Word Meaning 

Directions: Answer true or false or don't know 

You can be timid in Turkey. T F DK 

Judaism is mostly Jedsh. T F DK 



Fig» 3 Examples of Items Found in Section II of the GDI. 



Section III is composed of a typed reading selection and a list 
of ten or twelve questions much like those listed for the listening 
capacity section • In addition there should be an opportunity to 
calculate reading rate. To sirplify tliis calculation a format similar 
to tliat illustrated in Figure 4 is suggested. 

Your reading time has been 10 minutes . Calculate yoiir reading 
rate by dividing the number of words you read by the reading time: 

(time) 10 27? (total words) = words per minute (wpm) 

Fig* 4 The Format for Calculating Reading Rate. 

/ 

Note that this process could be made more efficient by counting the 
number of woras and placing tJie cumulative total at the end of each line. 

It is frequently expedient to look at the performance of your 
students as a total class. For this purpose a summary sheet is always 
handy, figure 5 illustrates one form of a suirmary sheet that may be 
used. This summary sheet stresses the formation of instructional groups 
derived from Section II of the inventory. Other formats may be useful 
to teachers and alterations to this one are encouraged. 

GROUP DIAGNOSTIC LNViL\TORY 
Class Sunwary Sheet 

Class liiit 

Teacher Date 



Student's 
Name 


Syll. 


Ruots 


Phonic 


Spell. 


Mean. 


List* 


Rdng. 


Com- 
ments 







































Fig. 5 GDI Summary Sheet 



Sunmary 



The GDI has the potential to become to secondary and content area 
teadiers what the IRI has become to reading teachers. If the teclinique 
is popularized, it may well be a signal for a shift toward individualizing 
instruction. This article has been offered to illustrate one perspective 
of the GDI. Other articles have been witten and deserve reviex^. It 
is this educator's hope tliat this perspective will be the stimulus for 
further developnent and application of this worthy diagnostic tedinique. 
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Introduction 

The iiq^ortance of boys and girls being interested in books, 
stories, and poems cannot be overestimated. Their interest makes it 
possible for them to remember a story or poem studied, and it creates 
a desire to study more* The shortest road to kno^-zledge is trod by the 
child ivtio reads easily and has been taught to find infoimation in books 
fbr himself. It may take him only a fe^ir hours to learn facts that 
would otherwise take a lifetime of e3q)eriences to be learned or never 
encountered at all. Open to this child is a wealth of recreation and 
entertainment that cannot be duplicated in any other formal 

For a child presently involved in learning to read, there may be 
an ovenvheLning amount of time spent on the skills and drills of 
learning to read.^ For this child, and for everyone who has gone 
through this process, there is some transfer into the area of recrea- 
tional reading, A re-creating of the reading process takes place, 
transforming it into the world of boundless reading enjoyment • Hoi^ 
this comes about is dependent iq)on a child's home and school environ- 
inent, both of which deal directly with a diild's interests and needs. 
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Home Background and School Involvcnent 

The home should play a fundamental role in preparing eager readers. 
It is believed by some educators that book reading goes by families; 
that is, families in \Mdi one or both parents read heavily invariably 
have heavy readers among their children.^ Nevertheless, there are some 
children in reading families \i\o fip.d the going tough. ^ 

Conplaints have been made that mass media is distracting duldren 
from reading. Yet today, children's books are part of the m'iss media. ^ 
In a study by Himmelweit and Schramm, it was found that at tlie advent 
of television, reading time did suffer.^ But the kind of reading that 
declined was that ipost linked to the types of needs met by television- 
visual escape foims such as comics and magazines. Books, newspapers 
and better magazines tended to hold their own in leisure time allot- 
ments. 

For many boys and girls , both leisure and quiet time have disap- 
peared, and so they read \Aile "waiting their turn for the barber's or 
dentist's chair. They read standing at the gate waiting for the school 
bus; they read at tlie public library; and they read— more than we 
realize— at school."^ 

Some data on reading suggests tliat home influences are quite 
strong in establishing the reading habit. Yet, hoi^ can the scliool 
create a reading child from a tele viWon -watching family? Itfhat can 
the school do to encourage children mth activity- filled lives to make 
room for the enjoyment of reading? Sdiools should concern themselves 
vdth tlieir future students before these ,children arrive at school. 
TlKjy need to provide infoimation to parents on ha^ to create in their 



children during their prescliool years enthusiastic attitudes toward 
reading.^ 

Kindergarten Influence 

Children ^vho are exposed to kindergarten may there develop a love 
of books and the desire to read on their om. A child's first experi- 
ences mth literature should provide hin mth sheer enjoyment. As he 
is delighted by stories and poems, the pleasures of the wonderful world 
of books begin to unfold. 

Qiildren develop an early appreciation of the beauty of words and 
the po\^7er of language from hearing stories and poems that capture the 
imagination. Through a sound foundation of experiences with literature, 
kindergarten children are led to discover the doors to the wrld that 
books can open. Books can answer their questions, bring them new ideas, 
lead them into different activities, introduce them to new friends, 
offer constant companionship, and, above all, fiimish fun and laughter. 
Literature in the kindergarten "keeps alive that delightful sense of 
wonder that belongs so rightly to childhood.'*^ 

Interest Levels of Qiildren 
Children, like all people, read for escape, for adventure, or for 
a vicarious brush witli remote people in far places. But they read also 
for information on an infinite variety of subjects and for instruction 
in how to do things. There are three elements in literature that 
children always desire. Tl>e first is action; the second, human interest; 
and the third, imaginative appeal. Other things may help to make a 
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book interesting, but diildren do not always demand them as they do 



Quldrcn read because of tlirec fundamental characteristics of 
their nature: curiosity, the desire for \dsh-fulfillment , and the 
tendency to imitate. First, to take advantage of tlie diild*s natural 
curiosity, teacliers should strive to discover v\hat subjects are tTOer- 
most in his mind. This can be done through a simole analysis of the 
questions lie most frequently asks . Second, because of the part played 



by wish-fulfillm^^nt in a child's reading, he should have only books 
that tend to arouse noimal and healthful desires and lead to fruitful 
activity. Third, because the diild is a creature of imitation, he 
should not be exposed to objectionable material at the onset of reading. 
An environment should be created to encourage the reading of instruc- 
tive and inspirational, as well as entertaining books 

It is most important tiiat parents, teachers, and librarians 
recognize the \<ido variation of children's interests and strive to 
provide reading that satisfy every need. To know diildren and 
their present interests, they have only to stop, look, and listen to 
them* Lady Eastlake, an English woman, im)te on the subject of 
reading in the 1840 's: 

The real secret of a diild's book consists not in it being 
less dry and less difficult, but in its being more ridi in 
interest, more true to nature, more exquisite in art, more 
abundant in every quality that replies to childhood's keener 
and fresher perceptions.^^ 

Guidance 

An appreciation of good literature iiust be systematically tauglit. 
Just as a student is led to foim good habits of eating and exercise. 
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he inuist also be led to form good reading habits • These are not guaran- 
teed by inlieritance or natural endowment •^^ An activity tliat corns to 
be no more than a ^Tiabit" must surely lose its freshness and zest. 
What is needed is to help boys [and girls enjoy reading, not just to 
"get tliem to read/'^^ Perliaps the most effective way to encourage good 
reading habits is to linl; reading with everyday life; not only scien- 
tific and technical books, but also the more literary and cultural 
^^itings as well, may be brought to his attention in this way,17 

It should be remembered that not only tlie reading habit, but also 
the taste for good or bad literature, is fomed in childliood, ° A 
major problem tliat confronts parents and teachers is the process of 
guiding the diild's reading until a taste for good literature lias been 
formed. If the diild is allowed to choose his own books, then only the 
be^t should be presented for his choice.-*-^ 

IVhen teacliers share their pleasure in books by reading along ^vitli 
children, the value far exceeds tlie interest coming directly from the 
printed page ♦ This not only opens up to them a whole world of books 
they may not yet be able to read for tliemsclves , but it also provides 
two-way communication. Vfe give to them our enthusiasms and judgements 
about the beauty, humor, or integrity of the books \^ are reading, and 
they, by their responses, tell us much about their oivn likes and 
dislikes to help us guide their choices. 

Reading is perhaps for each according to his need. In a magazine, 
an encyclopedia, a newspaper or even on a cereal box cover, one may 
find a piece of reading that will botli delight and inform the mind. 
Reading, even very good reading, need not come between hard covers as 



some of the paperback books and magazines are proving to us everyday/^ 
This is meant in no way to suggest that adults shoulc' bow out and 
leave children to their o\m resources. It is rather a plea for adults 
to be providers, not prodders. Our best guidance may be a well-timed 
push or a nudge toward one book or another. 

Letting Qiildren Read 
Children, ..xtli help from the school and tlie public library, find 
their Ways to the Kingdom of Reading with its highways and byivays, its 
high hills and er^^onted forests. The pictures on the television 
screen quick. ' Lciappear, words are heard once on a radio then lost 
forever, and recorders and record players must have an outside source 
of energy. But a book is an old friend that can be returned to again 
and again. 

Perhaps what is most overlooked in developing a child ^s enjoymert 
in reading is the time to let him read. We divell on mechanics and 
mastery of skills ivitliout giving enough time to let a child explore a 
book himself. And, for tlie diild \iio might be considered a poor 
reader, to spend valuable minutes listening to soneone else's error- 
filled oral reading is very frustrating. ^-^ 

We must not give them (children) just a splendid or an 
intriguing juvenile list. We must give them BOOKS. Books 
that mil become tattered and grimy from use, not books too 
handsome to gravel \nth. Books that mil make tliem weep; 
books tliat will rack tliem mth laugliter/ Books tliat absorb 
them so they have to be shalcen loose from tliem. Books that 
they \dll put under their pillows at niglit. Books that 
will give tliem gooceflesh and glimpses of glory. 24 

Through knowledge of children, their books, their interests, and their 

reading background from home, a teacher may guide a diild into 

re-creative reading. 
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lUEIiflFflNG nH: fm'ALLY RETARDED 
FOR INCWiASIKK] Tlll-IR RIIADING SKILLS 



John W. Sdiifani 
Department of 
Special Education and Reliabilitation 
Menphis State University 

Introduction 

For educational purposes, "diagnosis" is a clinical procedure 
administered by a person trained in the use of clinical instruments 
and skilled in evaluating tlie individual's responses to test items 
designed to reveal tlie level of functioning and tlie potential for 
success in various areas of learning • It includes a rating or score 
that compares the individual's actual performance with vrtiat is expected 
of him at his age level • It also includes an analysis of areas of 
strength and \^;eakness that may be useful in educational planning. 

The classroom teacher plays a vital role in assisting with the 
diagnosis. Day -by -day observations of the children's behavior, health, 
learning problems, social reactions, and special interest provide infor- 
mation that cannot be obtained from any other source, VJhile it is 
desirable for the teacher to have a formal orientation to the problems 
of deviant children, any competent teacher can develop the observational 
techniques required to assist with a diagnosis. 

It is difficult to identify mildly retarded children by any standard 
group of characteristics. There are, liowever, a number of learning and 
behavioral char*. :ter is tics frequently found among them that can be used 
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as a basis for referral for more intensive study. Characteristics 
that need further investigation are: 

1. Learning Probleins 

2. Poor Adiicvement 

3. Poor Work Haluts 

4. Distractibility 

5. Poor Motor Ability 

t6. Poor Language Development 

7. Iimiature Art V/ork 

8. Problems of Social Adjustment 

Learning Problems. 

A learning problem is generally the first clue to the presence of 
a mildly mentally retarded condition. His difficulties during the 
first years of scliool are frequently attributed to iirmaturity , which 
implies that the difficulty \dll be overcome \dth the passage of time. 
With the truly mildly mentally retarded, however, early learning 
problems will not be dispelled by time or maturity; they will become 
niore pronounced \'dth time. 

Mildly retarded children generally function on a concrete level. 
They may be able to tell ^-hat they see or what activity is taking place 
but be unable to relate it to other objects or events or to interpret 
the meaning in relation to the setting. Ability to see relationships 
is often impaired. The clxild has difficulty in anticipating events 
that may happen before or after the event presently under discussion. 

Perceptual motor problems are common among mildly retarded children. 
They frequently have difficulty in seeing differences between objects 
vdth similar features. Such inabilities to discriminate are reflected 
in beginning reading activities and in the failure to differentiate 
among the letters ''d,** 'T)/' and '**p," or in words such as •'saw** and 
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'Vas." They respond to parts of a concept separately rather than to 
the total concept. 

Poor Achievenient 
Their acMevement patterns from the beginning of their school 
years to their present grade levels contribute valuable information 
regarding their diagnoses. Regardless of the achievement of the first 
few grades, if they are mildly mentally retarded, there is usually an 
indication of poor adiievement by grades three or four \vhen the work 
begias to be more abstract and require generalization. With each year, 
they seem to fall farther behind their classmates. A profile of 
achievement scores from year to year ^dll show gains of less than a 
year for each year in school, \vhich indicate a slower learning rate 
than is e^q^cted of a nomal child. 

Poor Work Habits 
Vfoik habits of tlie mildly mentally retarded are usually poorly 
developed or inefficient. For many pupils the assignments are too 
long or too difficult. Tliey avoid the tasks they seem destined to 
fail, while other cliildren take refuge from failure and frustration 
in daydreaming. A lack of regard for accuracy may be a result of 
carelessness, poor judgement that does not warn the child tliat his 
ans\^r is not sensible, or a general lack of ability to relate Ids 
present task to things he knows. 

Distractibility 

IXiration of interest among the mildly retarded is generally quite 
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brief, especially if the task is not-initiated. They tend to respond 
to auditory and visual stimuli ipiored by other cliildren. These dis- 
tractions are disturbing botli to tne children and to those who work 
with them^ 

Poor }totor Ability 
ftany ndldly retarded children demonstrate motor ability at the 
level bela^ that of tlieir peers. In many cases, the conditions that 
cause che mentally retarded problems also cause neurological in^air- 
ment. These may be a lack of precision in movement, clumsiness, and 
poor coordination or other more severely handicapping conditions. 
Inadequate motor ability may be detached in the -large-muscle activities, 
which include walking, running, skipping, hopping, thriving, and other 
physical activities. Small muscle coordination is exliibited by writing, 
cutting, driving, and craft activities. 

Language Development 
Among the major identifying diaract eristics of the mildly mentally 
retarded are poor language development and a general lack of ability 
in effective communication. Language inadequacy may be noticed in their 
poor language patterns, poor articulation, limited vocabulary, and the 
tendency to speak in words or phrases instead of sentences, or in a 
refusal to tdlk at all. Inadequate language development may be due to 
their limited interests in tlieir environments, to sensory or expressive 
disorders , or to an environment tliat lias not provided good speech models 
or language stijnulation* 
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Iiiynature Art V/ork 
Mich can be learned about the mildly mentally retarded cliild's 
level of development and perception of his surroundings through his 
free art expression. Their figures are primitive and sha^ little rela- 
tion to reality, vfliicli may reveal a distorted concept of their environ- 
ment. Bizzare associations, disorganization, or poorly conceived 
ideas in their art work may indicate ini^aature or abnormal f unctionings , 
i^iich directly affect tlieir attitudes, habits, and motivations towards 
learning* 

Problem of Social Adjustment 
Social maladjustment is common among the mildly mentally retarded. 
Problems may be manifested in aggressive, belligerent, negative behavior, 
indifferent attitudes, and withdraivn or passive acceptance ♦ The 
aggressive learners are generally tJie most readily identified because 
of their disturbing influence. They make tliemselves unpopular by their 
inappropriate behavior, lack of control, tlioughtlessness , boisterousness 
or destructive manner. The learners with negative attitudes may want 
to participate in the activities of tlie group, but, because of the 
anticipation of failure and rejection, they may adopt an attitude of 
indifference or negativism. The ^vithdra^vn or passive learners may be 
rejecting an unsatisfactory existence by having no part of it. Ihey 
may engagp in daydreaming, coloring*, playing with small toys, or 
sitting. 

The teacher's sensitivity to tliese learners' needs is the keynote 
for providing the security necessary to scliool adjustment, ffuch can 
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be done, with additional effort, to establish a classroom atmosphere 
cx)nducive to security. Consideration should be given to these factors: 

1. Planning activities tliat oLlm for all levels of participation 

2. Advance preparation of tlie materials to be used 

3. Establisiiment of classTX)on rules and boundaries 

4. Consistency in classroom procedures 

5. Caroftil directions regarding assignments 

6. Encouragement of self-control among students 

7. Avoidance of tension -producing situations 

8. An understanding that mistakes may be considered a way of 
learning 

9. A pleasant, respectful pupil-teacher relationsliip 

In addition to these general considerations the mildly insntally 
retarded may require additional provisions to strengthen his security 
in the nature of: 

1. Curricular adjustments that assure achievement conmensurate 
with ability 

2. ^bre time to learn new process 

3. Teaching aids to facilitate mderstanding 

4. Work checked at frequent intervals to avoid misunderstanding 

5. Assignments short enough to permit conq^letion in the time 
allowed 

6. Parental understanding of the sdiool program 

7. An understanding tliat tJie teacher and others can disapprove 
of conduct idthout disapproving of the child. 



Siinmary 

In diagnosing the mildly mentally retarded one needs to know how 
jTUch a child can learn, under what circumstances, and with what 
materials. To accomplish this, three steps are necessary. First, a 
stt4y of the mildly retarded would be necessary to discover what 
learning beliaviors and abilities they have acquired. Secondly, a 
decision should be made to determine i^at they need to knoiv, considering 
their deficiencies, to make them functioning learners. Thirdly, a 
sequential program should be developed to move them forward. In pre- 
senting tlie program, different reinforcers under various conditions 
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should be used. Since the instructional program itself becomes the 
diagnostic device, failures by the mildly mentally retarded learner 
are progriam failures, not piq^il failures. In the final analysis, 
teachers can be guided by Bruner^s words that almost child can be 
taught almost anything if it is programmed correctly. 



PICIURI:S, POSTCARDS, AN!) PIWAGANDA: 
BUm)ING lAN'aJAGR TimnUQ! ARr 



Betty J. Strong 
Reading Center 
DepartiDcnt of Curriculum and Instruction 
ffcitipliis State University 

How is art related to reading and language building? What role 
should teachers play in nalcing children a\vare of the pov:er of the 
visual arts? Increased vocabulary and tlie development of language 
fluency are merely steps toward a sensitive response to critical 
reading/tldnking and ideas. Reading teachers are well served by the 
eradication of artificial disciplinary boundaries as hailed by Sliuyl 
and are discovering that the arts hold numerous possibilities for 
language development. Although in the past art has often been regarded 
as an academic exercise, it can, wiien taught properly, . . help tlie 
young explore both the nature and tlie range of their own visual 
experience."^ 

Counteracting the passive vie\vei- syndrome in pupils is a contem- 
porary concern. Jones in Sunday Night at the ?'bvies alerts us to 
subtleties of film arts . He tells of film makers * knowledge and use 
of predictable audience reactions to various kinds of camera shots and 
different transitions between shots, as well as other aspects of film 
production. A shot taken from a high angle might make a character 
seem '*weak, lost, or unable to cope," r a Im shot might convey power 
or tl^reat. There is even tlie suggestion tliat the direction of movement 
on the screen has a subtle influence upon tlie viewer. For example, a 
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victorious army usually enters fron the left and a defeated amy comes 
back into view fron right to left, '\ . • another concomitant of our 
ingrained reading habit, • • ."^ 

In an era of sophisticated use of media, tlie child should become 
a discriminating member of the audience in order to understand the 
visual experiences of his time, participate in the demand for integrity 
in ri^dia, and avoid being victimized by propaganda. A discriminatdng 
viewer becomes a participant in aesthetic education, and an objective 
of the teacher must be to help the youngster develop .appropriate 
language for tliis experience. The educator should provide activities 
designed to sharpen a child's perceptions and selective judgments of 
television and films. 

How does a teacher respond to tlie use of films and television as 
teadiing tools when many cliildren are saturated ^dtli screen experience 
(or non-experience) ? Jones , in Landing Rightside Wj^ in TV and Film , 
presents guidelines for the use of film yath different age groups.^ 
One key criterion for film selection is that the film should raise 
questions rather than provide definite answers. Teachers sliould be 
sensitive to a youngster's response in terms of botli content and form. 
Indeed, the form of the presentation may cue the child to the time it 
was made and influence lus concept of its authenticity. 

Jackson reminds us that aestJietic education, of \hiz\i joy is an 
iinportant catalyst, is a personal matter and that the teacher must 
invite the cluld to experience.^ In considering a program tliat includes 
such intangibles, there are some possible guidelines: 
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A teacher may: 

• ensure that the child's decision-making in externalizing 
perceptions is witliout fear or demeaning comparison vdth 
others. 

- provide opportunities for tlie pupil to respond mth language 
to experiences \vith line, color, texture, and form. 

- recognize opportunities for tlie child to sense (to touch, 
watch, listen, move about, communicate), and elicit language/ 
thin]drig responses to these experiences. 

- encourage development of language from interaction of senses ; 
find words for tlie visual -tactile experience as well as the 
primary tactile experience; that is, to verbalize ^at his 
eyes tell him about the feel or texture. 

be aware of the nature of the creative 
process, including knowledge of typical 
developmental stages in diildren's draidngs ; 
for example, the teacher should accept a 
kinesthetic drawing as a natural step in a 
process, and in this, as well as other 
responses, the teacher should refrain from 
ijTOosing his or lier am perceptions. 

- provide ample exercises calling for a '"no 
im^ng-answer" response. 

pennit repetition of worthy activities that 
the child enjoys*. 

ensure that tlie diild is given time for his 
experience to incubate; that is, that he is 




i^O<i^ ^ O^^Ut^ni. given time to react. 

The material that follows provides a sampling of activities sug- 
gested through the approaches of evocative exercises, juxtaposition, 
and understatement. The evocative exercises suggest designs for 
eliciting responses, brainstorming, and beginning the floi7 of ideas. 
Juxtaposition of the many elenKJnts of these responses expands the 
learning process through discrimination and refinement. RemeniDering 
to present learning activities in a manner of understatement provides 
the learner more freedom of response. 
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Evocative Exercises 



The pupil should be able, vAien presented with open-ended evocative 



exercises : 



to demonstrate gro^rtli in language fluency 
to produce descriptive phrases 
to interpret pictures 

to obtain sensory iinpressions and supply appropriate 
language 

to present ideas represented by various visual forms 
to describe the quality of visual statements 



Basic graphic symbols may be used to demonstrate evocative exer- 
cises in language building. 



Placed on a slide, a card, or on the bladcboard, such simple symbols 
may be used in LOOK-HUNK- FEEL games to set the creative process in 
motion and to stimulate the flow of words. These games may move from 



symbol to word or from word 'to symboll Children may be asked to write 
or say as many words as tliey can tliink of i^iile looking at symbols. 
In a relaxed atmosphere that has no eirphasis on spelling, they might 
be asked to wite responses to questions such as: IVhat do you think 
of when you look at this line? Ho\^ does it feel to look at this? 
After responding individually, tlie children may group and discover ho^^ 
their word lists grow when tliey brainstorm togetlier. 

Conversely, a group may be supplied with a number of words and 
symbols and permitted to match them. As in the exercise above, there 
is no vnnong answer, but following initial responses subsequent questions 
will be asked to encourage the child's refinement of Ms responses. 
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Match tJie follcndng slides and words: graceful, bold, agitated, 
fanciful > sturdy, timid. 






Children usually enjoy making tlieir ovn slides or draidngs to 
illustrate a word. Materials needed' for mcJ.^.ig slides are blank slides 
or slide frames; lieavy, clear plastic such as that used for overlays 
or to make transparencicts ; wax pencil or bamboo tipped magic marker; 
scissors; bits of tissigjagper; string; feathers; and Elmer's glue. 
Tissue paper, string, and feathers may be used to make slides suggesting 
motion (caused by projector fan). 

Pictures and Postcards 

Photograpliy magazines and such magazines as Arizona Hi^hwa/s pro- 
vide a source of appropriate pictures to be used in evocative exercises. 
Pictures may be mounted on cardboard and laminated or covered witli 
clear contact paper. 

Postcards vdtli prints of masterpieces may be obtained tlirough m.^y 
art galleries and museums. These postcards and* other types of tourist 
or commercially oriented postcards may be used effectively on bulletin 
boards and in interest centers. IVhen covered witli clear contact paper 
they represent a tool tluit diildren may hold, talk about, and use in 
language games . Youngsters may look at a card and then tell or write 
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wiiat tliey remember .seeing. Story writing about the picture, developing 
titles, and original phrase and sentence wilting may be stimulated from 
pictures and from postcards . 



Juxtaposition 




The visual discrimination activities of readiness years may mature 
and expand into a myriad of juxtaposition activities. Likenesses and 
^ differences should be revisited for tlie discovery of the nature of 

relationships, of their nuances, and for corresponding language develop- 
menty < 

Color 

One color may be placed in several different contexts to demon- 
strate ho\^ its surroundings change its appearance. Hie child may find 
words to express differences, manipulate colors, or give verbal responses 
to mood changes caused by color or change in color, 

* 

Pictures 

Two masterpieces sudi as Ingres • fladame Leblanc and Renoir *s 
Madame Renoir nay be placed side by side on the bulletin board. Common 
responses such as '*pretty/* ••nice/* and ''ugly** may be expanded by 

having children look for similarities, differences, emotions, gestures, 

-* 

I V 
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colors, details, and conflicts/ These two pictures present one example 
of tlie type of juxtaposition exercises that might be used for school 
children of any age. 

Depending on age and capabilities the student might: 

1. contrast the appearance of the women 

2. discuss ^N^iat tlie pictures tell about the way of life 
of thQ times 

3. indicate vihat the clorhing worn tells about their 
ways of life and about tlieir personalities 

4. describe ho\-; the history of France is reflected in 
these works of art 

5* identify elements wiiich reveal something of family 

relationships 
6. contrast mood created by color 



Other Possibilities 
^ Try f611o\^-up language ^ activities after juxtaposing music and a 
painting or sculpture, music and color, solid and fragile fonns, or a 
full bulletin board one week followed by a single provocative item. 



Ihderstatement 

Teachers often talk too mucli and select learning materials that 
tend to talk too much. Evocative language exercises are enhanced if 
the selection of material sometiir^s provides an understatement. 



Try: Cutting shapes of textures from colorful pictures. 
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Given questions such as : do you tliink this v;ould feel? small? 
rnove? Are you reminded of noises or movement \viien you see this? 



A child might: 



Example: 




collect words for a card as lie oqierimehts with its 

possibilities 

write a poem 

contrast textures, moods 



^ » One fourth grader responded to an Op art card (extracted 
" from a tire advertisement) \nti\ a magnificent poem about 
tlie Zig Zag Zebra in tlie Zoo! 



Pictures ^^^^^--^^"^'^ 
Itfhen selecting pictures to cut out and mounf^on cardboard for 
language games, choose some pictures vdth understated content* For 
example, a picture with nothing visible except t\^o hands grasping rungs 
of a fence leaves more to the iinagination tlian a picture \ath an 
explicit story revealed by its content. 



Select other pictures with opposite criterion; that is, pictures vvliich 
are so full that a diild must extract and eliminate information. 

Language and art, inexorably bound conponents of tlie learning 
process, offer exciting possibilities for education, Qiildren's 
natural inclinations for joy, creativity, and growth provide the teacher 
with a dynamic teacliing tool. 
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HELPING ailLDRI-N DBTiLOP SPOIQ-N lANGUAGI: SKILLS 

Elizabeth J. V/ehster 
Speech and Hearing Center 
Department of Audiolopy and Speecli 
Jfenphis State University 

Studies of cliild language are being pursued by researchers in 
such various fields as linguistics, psychology, education, and speech 
pathology.^ Part of tlie fascination al^out knowing v;hat very young 
children do as they acquire their first and su-zceeding language patterns 
is the potential application of this knov/ledge to the language training 
of older children. Tliis discussion centers on several findings about 
early d ■ Jd language tliat are applicable to activities for increasing 
the language skills of diildren in preschool and early elementary 
classrooms. The emphasis herein is on spoken^ anguage because skill 
in speaking precedes ability in Qther areas sudi as reading. 

It is known that children do not learn language through simple 
imitation of an adult model. ^ V/liere children imitate adult models, 
they do so by reducing tlie adult utterance to contain only those words 
most pertinent to tlie message.^ For example, an adult miglit say to a 
child, '*Daddy is going in tl\e car,** and the diild i^ould repeat that 
sentence as **Daddy go car.** The most telling evidence that children 
do not learn language tlirough simple initation is tlie fact that young 
children generate nany^^cntences they have never heard; for example, 
fav adults use a sentence such as **Car no,** but such a construction is 
fairly common in the language of eighteen -montli- old children. 

If children's language is creative rather than simply imitative, 
hov; can its development be explained? The best current tliinking is 
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that cliildren's knowledge of a few basic rules of tlie language pemits 
them to generate a number of sentences to reflect tlie meanings they 
wish to convey. For example, tlie basic English rule that a noun phrase 
is folloived by a verb phrase permits a child to generate numerous t\^o- 
and three-word sentences such as, ''Baby go," and "Daddy come liere/' 

The above examples demonstrate that very young children verbalize 
the important content \\X>Tds in any sentence; i.e., they use the items 
of content that best convey their messages. They do not use verbiage. 
Their speech is telegraphic. Oiildreu seem to edit the speech of their 
adult models. IMs means that tliey probably process only the important 
items from the adult message. C3iildren probably understand ^Mch are 
the ijiportant words in an adult *s message because adults reveal through 
intonation patterns those wrds to which they expect the child to 
respond. A person can say aloud the sentence, "ffo, you cannot go out 
there," as if he were directing a child, and he ;vill see that he 
emphasizes those words tliat he wants the child to respond to; he may 
enqjhasize '*not*' and "out" i^iiile de- emphasizing the rest of the sentence. 

Adults \<l\o l^;ork idth preschool and early elementary age children 
often behave as if tliey believed language learning were a direct result 
of imitation. They reveal this belief wlien they ask cliildren to 
"listen and say the sentence exactly as I do." IVhatever the attempt 
to imitate does for a child, it probably has limited usefulness in 
helping him learn and retain new spoken language patterns. It might 
be more meaningful to the diild for the adult to set up a language 
activity in which tlie child picked out tlic iir^ortant words in a 
sentence, told ^vhat tlie words meant, and generated new sentences 
including those words • 
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By the time ncrnially developing diildren arc about four years old, 
they have mastered the basic deep structure rules of tJieir language.^ 
This means that normal diildren cane to preschool idth tlie bioivledge 
of tlie deep structure rules of tlieir language. It is erroneous to 
that they do not have language; it is more correct to say that they 
will no;^ exercise tlieir language in a different context* It is also 
erroneous to tliink that presdioolers must be taught all of the basic 
rules of their language. In fact, teachers often hear children making 
ivords to fit tlie rules tliat tliey know. A familiar exan^le of this is 
the preschooler v/ho kno^vs tlie past tense of regular verbs but has not 
yet sorted out the past tense for irregular verbs; instead of saying 
•Ife went/' the child \dll say \'A\at is perfectly understandable, ''He 
goed." The teacher \A\o listens to young diildren is impressed with 
the ridiness of their knowledge of language, and yet he does not try 
to teach ivhat the child lias already learned. 

Another fact about early child language is that diildren will use 
those surface structures that provide tliem \dth positive rather than 
negative reinforcement; that is, they will use tliose language patterns 
for ivhich adults reward them rather than those for vAxich they receive 
no reward or punisliment. 

Rewards may be social or material . In order for a retvard to 
function as such, hcn^ever, the child nust feel that he is being 
rewarded. Although an adult may feel that a certain reward is perfect 
for a specific child. If the child does not feel rewarded, then that 
particular reward is not worth niich to liim. All teachers have probably 
had the e:q3erience of praising a child by saying "Good!" only to have 
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the child say, "No, tliat wasn't good/' All teachers can thinl: of 
examples of rewards tliat seen particularly meaningful to certain chil- 
dren and not so to otliers. For many children their biggest reivard is 
a diar.ce to participate in an activity. This lias implications for 
language stimulation activities. If a child is v;orking on a particular 
item of language and is asked to perform with relative success before 
he gets to perform the activity, he may do well because he has the 
idea that he then get a payoff; tliat is, he mil get a chance 
to <b the activity. 

The teacher who attempts to help children develop language should 
spend some time examining the types of reinforcers to be used. Rein- 
forcers, to be useful, must fit the folloadng criteria: (1) they 
should be manageable; it is usually mudi easier to use colored stars 
or applause in a classroOTi than to lug in bags and boxes of rlf]}Vs or 
Cheerios; (2) tlie reinforcers should liave the meaning of a rei^ard to 
the child; (3) the reinforcer should be amenable to being administered 
by another child as well as by an adult; for exantple, groups of pre- 
schoolers can be encouraged to clap for a diild who has been successful 
in a given language performance. 

Adults ^vho attenpt to teach ne\^ language patterns to children 
should remember that children have been and are being reinforced at 
home for certain language patterns — not necessarily tliose patterns 
that the teadier uill reinforce in sdiool. Because being reinforced 
at lK>me is of crucial importance to the diild, the teadier should be 
careful not to openly or ^subtly demean those language pattci'is that 
the child has learned to use successfully at home. It is becoming 
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more clear that iviien teachers approacli the teaching of school language 
patterns as if tliey were second languages tliey are more successful in 
helping diildren learn tliose patterns for sdiool purposes. For 
example, a four-year-old vAio biows the rule for pluralizing tlie verb 
"to be" may repeat the teacher's sentence, "Tliey are absent," with 
"They be absent." In this case the teacher need not teach the plural 
rule; rather he can concentrate on helping the child substitute one 
plural verb for tlie one he is using. 

It is general knowledge that cliildren learn language in the con- 
text of verbal interaction mth adults. A major iiqjlication of this 
fact is that tlie entire classroom day can be viexved as language acti- 
vity. Miile a certain, period of the day may be set aside for language 
arts activities or "language time," all of the activities of the class- 
room have language components: teachers give instructions; the medium 
is language. Teacliers ask chiTdren to speak, and, v.iien they do so, 
teachers give them positive or negative reinforcement. Teachers and 
children converse, plan, pass out materials, read, tell stories, and 
talk about tilings they think are funny. All of these interactions 
betxveen teachers and children involve language, and all can be used as 
language activities. In thinking about language development activities 
for preschoolers and children in the early elementary years, focus 
should be on the numbers of classroom activities that involve language 
and attempt consciously to use more of these as a means for helping 
children use language successfully. For exanple, Johnny is assigned 
to pass out paper to tlie otlier children. Instead of having Johnny do 
just the mechanics of tlie activity, the teacher could ask Jolmny to 
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say something to eacli child to vAiom he \dll give paper • The teadier 
could set the language pattern Jolinny should use , or Jolmny could be 
given an option to use a sentence of his choice. Once Johnny has made 
the utterance, he can be reinforced both by words of praise and getting 
to hand the paper to another diild. Using tlie paper-passing activity 
for language and for distribution probably taJces a fe\^ moments longer; 
this time is not wasted because it is language activity both for 
Johnny and the other diildren. 

Children reduce adult utterances to a size that is manageable for 
them, An implication of this fact is that adults v-iio work with young 
children should be cautious not to over- verbalize • Children register 
only those things that are inq^ortant to tliem, and the rest is so much 
noise. If there is a fifty-word explanation for iviiy a child is to do 
something, it sliould be reduced to ten or tivelve. If there is an 
instruction tliat involves the child's performing four operations, help 
the child's comprehension be helped by pausing to let him register one 
or two of the operations before he is given the other tiTO? 

It is the responsibility of adults xviio teadi language to young 
children to try to build on tlie language patterns the children knoiv 
and use. The process of listening to young children and elaborating 
on their sentences has been called "expansion."^ Simply stated, tliis 
occurs when the child makes an utterance and the adult repeats and 
elaborates on some part of tliat utterance without dianging tlie child's 
intended meaning. This process is engaged in by parents with their 
young diildren. It also can be accomplished in the classroom, thus 
providing children with other ways of amplifying tlicir thoughts in 
more elaborate language. 
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In sunmary, there arc findings from studies of ^vhat children do 
in their earliest attempts at language tliat have implications for use 
in classroom activities for older diildren. Some of the knowledge 
from these studies can be applied in order to malce the cliild's class- 
room experience a more complete e^qperience of language learning. 
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